SIGN HERE— 
for the hard jobs 
that need doing 
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(See pages 123, 124, 132) 
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The Wayfarer 


Onc 
sailing is that gulls, infinitely graceful and 
daring, don’t follow planes. Maybe students, 


crossing again to Europe on wal'owing con- 
verted Liberty ships, will still have some of 
the serene pleasures of steamship travel now 
demed to their plushier fellow -citizens. 


Holy 


venturesome 


> The Celtic symbol for the Spirit 


wasn't the mild the 
wild goose. As George MacLeod of Scotland’s 


dove, but 
lona suggests, that may be a symbol we need: 
wild yeese flock, but take long lonely jour- 
neys, and few seeing them pass know their 
whence or whither. 


B While we're on birds—those bats in The 
Lost Weekend were something I'll not forget, 
even though I hardly aspire to the alcoholic 
content personally which brings ‘em on. 40,000 
now become chronic alco- 


Americans a year 


holics. A great business. 


B The alegholic ingredients of Washington, 
D. C., may induce slight DT’s for the thought- 
ful, though. 1944 liquor consumption there 
was 4.09 gallons per capita, compared with 
1.26 per capita nationally. Maybe the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, from which gusty Mr. 
Ickes recently withdrew, should consider the 
interior of a good many of our legislators who 
do seem a trifle groggy at times. The shame- 
ful FEPC filibuster, though, was not a many- 
weeks’ drunk: it was tragedy of another sort, 


to most Americans. 


lib- 


eral magazine we clutched close to our hearts 


B Some weeks ago Common Sense, a 


if only for Milton Mayer's tine column, folded. 
that 
is the only magazine left which is worth read- 


I won't hint now THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
ing. But in a day of much trashy journalism 
it's a loss to have the lively and perceptive 
Common Sense put out the figurative light 


and put up the shutters. 


le Fake colleges formed to collect G.I. Bill 


educational grants are coming to evil flower 
everywhere. One index of genuineness might 
be to ask, “Does vour school have a Student 
Christian Association?” That would be pretty 
conclusive, but then on second thought many 
an otherwise genuine college, alas, would still 
have to answer “No.” It’s still a good index, 


though! 


BR On behalf of the Interseminary Movement 
I can’t forebear heralding the new Association 
Press ($1.50) book on all sorts of church voca- 


further disadvantage of flying ws. 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


IN THIS ISSUE 


tions, We Have This Ministry, published this 
month. Even a harried parson who thinks it 
may be a plea for church vacations will surely 
be pleased with its factual suggestiveness. 


BG Everett Stowe of the Committee on Friend- 
ly Relations among Foreign Students (which 
dehes initialing!) tells us there'll be 50,000 
1950. An 


student 


overseas students here by over 


tor Chris- 


world-mission-of-the-Church 


whelming responsibility 


tians: a whole 


program right on our own campuses. 


re \ 
belligerent 
never convinces anybody. Grabbing his oppo- 
nent he neatly tossed the floor, 
saving, “Now do you believe I'm right?” The 
wrathful victim shouted, “No, vou blankety- 
“Well,” said the CO with 
UNO, 


CO wrestler argued with a 


that 


brawny 


tcllow-restaurateur force 


him across 


blank so-and-so!” 


a shrug, “that’s my point!” prithee 


take notice. 


J.O.N. 
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OUR COVER 
The sunlighted campus scene on our 
cover comes from Georgia State College 
for Women. (Story on p. 140.) 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers... 
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VORY-TOWER CAMPUS? 


The main emphasis of this INTER- 
COLLEGIAN is to give students a brief 
glance at a variety of concerns—the 
tough jobs Howard Kester mentions—— 
which face us 1n practical affairs today. 

Sometimes we have two 
great eflorts to make in the movement 
of Christ’s tollowers: one to find what 
the Christian message is, the other to 


feel we 


apply it to life. It just doesn’t work: 
we discover God’s will and truth for 
us only as we see it in dynamic Chris- 
tian action. 

We are assured that postwar campus 
is far more practical and realistic than 
prewar. But were not so sure. Some- 
times there’s evidence we are starting 
to “take arms against a sea of troubles” 
these days. We are in real danger, in 
reaction against war, of just retreating 
into our lair on campus and letting 
labor, UNO, race issues, peace, atom 
bomb, good government, and_ other 
pressing concerns worry along without 
us. 

“First be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift,” 
Jesus says. Without active concern for 
our world, in its tragedy and want of 
God, we cannot even take part genu- 
inely in worship of Him. 


When Dietrich 
was a student at Union Seminary in 
New York in 1931, he shared both the 


intense theology and the disdain of 


young Bonhoeffer 


political interest which characterized 
Karl 
Barth. As a teacher in a seminary of 
the German Confessional Church, he 


his great Continental teacher, 


later arranged in 1939 to “sit out” the 
tragic anti-Christian program in Ger- 
many, by visiting the United States 
again. Once here, however, he realized 
that his rightful place was defending 
Christian freedom in his native land. 
He went back, determined to put 
Christian faith dynamically to work 
against evil, political or otherwise. 


MARCH, 1946 


SPIRES 


Heroically, with cooperation from 
ecumenical churchmen in Britain and 
elsewhere, he stood up to Nazism as an 
outstanding leader of the German 
underground movement. But as the 
Americans neared Flossenburg concen- 
tration camp in Bayaria last April, bit- 
ter Nazi guards executed the 39-year- 
old as a key traitor. 
name which 
more and 


Bonhoeffer is a 
well 


may 
mean more in world 
Christianity. A sharer in our own stu- 
dent Christian movement, American 
and ‘worldwide, he symbolizes the 
truth which the German Church must 
yet rediscover: that Church, dealing 
with men’s souls, can never grant that 
the State should have possession of 
their bodies. Does his witness also have 
meaning for us in the Christian re- 
fusal of peacetime conscription? In any 
case, he and his brief brilliant writings 
are instances of Christian nobility in 
our day. 


SPENDING, 1946 


When a king in Babylon saw hand- 
writing on a wall, it had to do with 
the thoughtless luxury of his whole 
civilization. These days millions are 
starving in Europe, Japan, and India 
—while America careens along in an 
unprecedented spending spree. Millions 
a day for Florida sun tan, mink coats 
for poodles, $5 handpainted neckties, 
$2,200 alligator-hide overnight bags, 
ordinary dinners at $4 without the 
flicker of a waiter’s eyelid. 

By any ethic, we Americans are dead 
wrong in this matter. But, by Christian 
standards we cannot fail to earn in- 
evitable retribution for our venality. 
“Woe unto you, rich... .” “He that 
hath two coats, le’ him give to him 
that hath none. . “Ts not the life 
more than meat, and the body than 


raiment? 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. .” 


Have we given every bit of old cloth- 
ing to church or campus drives tor 
overseas relief? As Americans ashamed 
for our national foolhardiness, have we 
given as fully as we can to the World 
Student Service Fund? The handwrit- 
ing on the wall said the king had been 
weighed and found wanting—in the 
which 


bound to provide in a strangely infan- 


very virtues Christians are 


tile and pagan time of luxuriousness. 


MGC INTO 


We have yet to receive the whole 
report of delegates to the London con- 
ference of world youth last December. 
The World Federation of Democratic 


Youth 


cized as Soviet-dominated, overly po- 


founded there has been criti- 
litical, and “nothing any specifically 
Christian group has any business join- 
ing. These comments may all be true, 
or they may not: we are still not in 
possession of all the facts. One remark 
made, is that if Soviet youth can par- 
ticipate so rousingly in program 
named “democratic,” Christian youth 
may also join in a set-up whose major- 
ity 1s plainly non-Christian! 

It is to be hoped that the NICC as it 
decides this next tall whether to accept 
the seat offered it on the Council (one 
of 120), we may have all sorts of new 
facts and wisdom regarding the new 


WFEDY. 


Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: 
spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes; For thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left; and thy seed shalt 
make the desolate 


inherit the Gentiles, and 


cities to be inhalited—lsaiah §4:2, 2. 
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SUMMONS FOR AMERICANS 


The UNO—and the Kingdom of God—wait for 
Christians in this student generation in this 


by HOWARD KESTER 


aE PRIOR TO his heroic struggle tor 
the liberation ot South America trom 
the yoke of Spanish tyranny Simon 
Bolivar observed the workings of de- 
mocracy in America. He 
what he saw as “that holy, dazzling 
light.” What could be of greater mo- 
ment today than for this student gen- 


described 


eration to see democracy as a “holy, 
dazzling light,” and with resolution 
invest their 


and_ fortitude 


lives in the grand effort to extend and 


prepare to 


win democracy for every man, woman. 
and child in the land! 
ments along the democratic front are 


Our achieve- 


most impertect. Because of color, pov- 
erty, and manifold handicaps over 
which they have little control, multu- 
tudes of Americans have never had 
more than a bare glimmer of that rev- 
olutionary concept of government “ot 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

While organized labor gets its wages 
along with the employers’ profits there 
are millions ot other laborers who con- 
tinue to eke out a bare existence and 
are torever haunted by the spectre of 
tear and hunger. If the Oakies and 
Arkies are not so numerous as they 
were a few years ago it is because thev 
have found something else to do other 
than tramp the highwavs in search of 
jobs. But their not being seen in great 
numbers and their being temporarily 
employed, do not mean that the eco- 
nomic and social forces which set them 
the land have been re- 


adrift trom 


moved. 


Hear America Sighing? 

As we view the tragic picture ot 
hunger in Europe, the devastation of 
homes and farms, let us not forget that 
preventable disease and death, careless 
waste of precious human and _ natural 
resources continue to take a heavy toll 
of men, women, and children in our 
own land. Let us remember the eroded 
land, the sickening smell of “Shack- 
ville” with its broken human derelicts, 
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nation. 


the workers in mill, mine, and tactory 
who are the helpless victims of an eco- 
nomic order which ruthlessly dictates 
their way of lite, children standing 
in the doorway hungry tor 
the that 


might give it to them. Let us see the 


bread and atraid ot world 
look in their eyes. Is there light or lite 
there, or are they “leaden and oxen 
like’? Are their taces bright with the 
expectancy of fulfillment, of hope and 
promise that should be theirs as Amer- 
Have we reached “down” to 
them as we have 
others? Let us feel the pain of children 


icans? 
reached “out” to 
destined to grow up in ignorance, rags, 
and hopelessness. Let us hear the cry 
ot black men for the right to live and 
enjoy the fruits of a free America, and 
as we listen we should hear other men 
calling, in Calcutta and Capetown. 


li we read this moment ot history 
correctly we shall understand that fail. 
ure to overcome the barriers to the 
fulfillment of our dreams tor this land 
mean failure, miserably, everywhere. 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
set ourselves to the healing of this land 
and this people. 

Areas ot lite in America to which we 
are called to give ourselves today are 
innumerable, and handicaps to be over. 
come are multiple. What we most need 
is not a placement bureau but a pro 
found philosophy of lite cut from the 
ghastly web of sorrow and pain we 
have woven about us and_ sprinkled 
with our tears and blood as we labor 
for the fulfillment of 
dreams for all the children of the earth, 
()ne never waits for all the answers be. 


(sod’s_ eterna! 


fore beginning to tackle any job, and 


Photo by permission: Barrett Cons. 


Many Possum Trots offer hard jobs to qualified young people. Would you experiment 
this summer? (Turn to page 132.) 
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collegs should be used as a laboratory 
in which to discover the knowledge, 
skills, and social insights necessary to 
meet these human needs. College train- 
ing sharpened by contact with the 
“sophistication of the poor and needy” 
should enable the man of intelligence 
and good-will to make his own blue 
prints ior his particular sector of the 
home tront. No reading of the great 
philosophers or statesmen ofr prophets 
will alone provide us with that quality 
of life tor which the world hungers and 
for the lack of which it now rises in 
revolt against itself. One will discover 
that area of lite which needs him most 
and ke will be his own placement 
with the 
great truths of the race—justice, mercy, 


bureau when wrestles 
and love—and makes them his servant 
hecause he embodies them. 

Have students this year passed up the 
soft, unmeaningtul days of doing just 
enough to get by the dean? What would 
happen if this generation on campus 
were to lead a crusade to capture the 
hardest jobs in this country of ours? 


These Jobs Are Calling 


If 1 am right, I can see you prepar- 
ing to forge new lite upon the anvil 
of America’s dream. You will be eager 
to go as a poorly paid teacher to Possum 
Trot instead of a well paid protessor 
at Sills Select School. You will take a 
pastorate at Mineville or Milltown and 
unite the redeeming deed to the re- 
deeming word by being a shepherd of 
the people rather than just “the preach- 
er. You will go as a doctor or a nurse 
to some disease ridden and_ poverty 
stricken community and live on cab- 
bage and cornbread until the people 
can be made strong enough to earn a 
living tor themselves and pay you. You 
will go among exploited people and 
live as neighbor and friend and eat 
less and live more for having done so. 
I see you discovering ways by which 
cooperative endeavor can displace com- 
petitive enterprise, thereby enabling the 
people to contre 


their economic desti- 
ny. | see you givin 
and subduing the 
of power, pelf, and privilege who now 
lord it over them. And further, I see 
vou embodying great democratic ideas 
with great democratic living to replace 
the pigmy ideas of pigmy men. that 
have made such a success of misgovern- 
ing these United States. 


power to the many 
~w but mighty lords 
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| Believe .... 


WHAT WE BELIEVE IS IMPORTANT. Our 
beliefs affect us and our society, for ‘Out 
of the heart are the issues of life.” G. K. 
Chesterton once said that “for a landlady 
considering a lodger it is important to know 
his income, but still more important to know 
his philosophy,” his “theory of the cosmos.” 
And for the very reason that as a man 
thinketh in his heart so will he be and do. 


| BELIEVE THAT GOD IS SPIRIT. God as 
spirit is the conscious and creative life of 
the universe and man. God is the Truth in 
our discoveries of truth. God is the Good in 
all cur feeble expressions of the good. God is 
the Beauty breaking into our world as art. 
And as Spirit, God is continually seeking to 
incarnate Truth, Goodness, Beauty, more and 
more completely in all the aspects of life, 
social and personal. The glory of Christianity 
is the Incarnation of these spiritual values in 
the personality of Jesus. The effectiveness of 
Christianity will be their incarnation in us. 


| BELIEVE THAT GOD IS A WORKER and 
that he calls me to work with him. We are 
called to be co-workers with God in a great 
piece of unfinished business. And we are 
important because we are needed. 

| believe in conduct inspired by Jesus of 
Nazareth. And conduct is Christian “when 
in response to God's forgiving grace men 
seek to solve their human problems according 
to the principles of love, using the guidance 
of Jesus, the best ethical experience of the 
race, and the fullest possible contemporary 
knowledge of the facts.” (C. T. Craig.) 


| BELIEVE IN BROTHERHOOD. My belief 
in brotherhood means a fundamental respect 
for every human being, a desire to know him 
and become united with him on the even 
level of Man. 


| BELIEVE IN MANKIND’S FULL HER- 
ITAGE. | will not be religious at the price 
of mental integrity. With Socrates | am of 
the conviction that the unexamined life is 


net worth living. | believe in hard th-nking, 
and the life of the mind. | am obligated to 
know why | believe what | believe. And the 
more | know what is true, the closer | am to 
God and the more religious | have become, 
as a person. 


| BELIEVE IN THE WORLD FAMILY. Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, a great authority on inter- 
national affairs at Oxford University, was 
asked by Basil Mathews, “What, in your 
opinion, is the greatest obstacle between us 
and the building of enduring world peace?” 
Sir Alfred’s answer was, “The small-scale 
individual.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr has said that “the ulti- 
mate social problem (is) the creation of 
community in world dimentions.” And the 
great religicns have all stressed this idea. 
In the Chinese classics we read, “Be ex- 
pansive. Embrace all creation and none shall 
be more sheltered or helped than another.” 
And Jesus said: “One is your Father and all 
ye are brothers.” And this | believe is the 
meaning of history: “The attainment of a 
genuine world family under the governance 
of God.” And to this end | will serve and toil, 
in the years ahead. 


In summary: | believe that God is spirit; 
that he is a worker and calls me to work 
with him. | believe in conduct inspired by 
Jesus of Nazareth. | believe in brotherhood. 
| believe in mankind’s full heritage of the 
mind and reason. | believe in the world 
family. Ellen Glasgow’s prayer sums up this 
mood: 
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H. Richard Rasmusson 
University Church, 
West Latavette, Indiana. 


This is a call to begin at the bottom 
and not climb up, but to stay at the 
bottom where the people's needs are 
greatest. If this generation of Christian 
students cannot and will not do this, 
they deserve the scorn of Him who 
said, “They say, and do not.” 

This is not to ask you to shut your 
ears to the cry for help in other lands 
but to open an ear to the lament ot 
those at home. Here we must struggle 
for the that 
life that can without hypocrisy and 


achievement otf way ol 
shame reach out 1s hand to a sham- 
sick and disillusioned humanity and 
say, 
the way.” 


“Come, brother, we have found 


We have at our disposal two weap- 
ons which the foes of human treedom 
cannot use nor now develop and with 
which we may bring freedom to our- 
selves and our brothers. They are Chris- 
tianity and Democracy. One can scarce- 
ly live in our world without the other. 
We crucified both. but if 
choose to achieve the purposes of either 


have we 
we shall use them here and now, or 
tailing we shall perish from this earth. 


For some years HOWARD KESTER spear- 
headed the socially dynamic Fellowship of 
Southern Churchmen; two years ago he pio- 
neered in the opening of an interracial rural 
school at St. Helena Island, North Carolina, 
and now heads this experimental project. 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


THAT ALL MEN MAY HAVE NEW LIFE... 


RE-CREATE ME — THIS SPRING 

Lord of all life, thy hand is busy in the world to- 
day making things new. Thrust thou that same 
force into my life for my remaking. 

Thy hand has been breaking the tough sods of 
the earth with frost and thaws and freshets. Break 
thou the toughened clods of my fixed habits of 
mind with the freshets of new truth. 

Thou art stirring the seeds with foregleams of 
the harvest that is to be. Stir thou in me the seeds 
of a new purpose for which to live. 

The harrows of a thousand fields, in accord with 
thy will, are these days rooting out weeds and 
softening the soil. Put the harrow of penitence 
through my heart, O God, to uproot its evil and 
break up its self-seeking. 

Thus, my Lord, re-create me: in the name of 
One who came that all men might have a new life, 
| bring this prayer. Amen. 


From “Young People’s Prayers.” 
Percy R. Hayward. (Association Press.) 


LORD, MAKE US ABLE 


Let no men and women of sensitive spirit gather 
together, as we do today, without facing with the 
utmost courage the human situation wherein man 
stands, bewildered, beaten and often broken. To 
refuse ourselves this knowledge is to distort our 
vision and to render our hopes foolish and empty. 
We would not ask this day to be spared any of 
the anguish of spirit which our fellow men the 
world around are undergoing through no fault of 
theirs. Rather it is our prayer that there be built 
within us ever more durably the deathless vision 
that has inspirited the human heart since man first 
longed to create a world better than any the past 
had yet brought forth. May the vision of the towers 
of tomorrow rising above the wrecks of yesterday 
be no fool’s paradise of escape, but may it be built 
upon the firm foundations of understanding, an 
understanding of the stupidities, the lusts and fol- 
lies that have laid low the hopes of men. With 
brave understanding we can give structure to our 
hopes and substance to our visions. When we dare 
to face ourselves as we are, in all our weakness 
and all our promise, then we stand ready to shape 
the human adventure nearer to our heart's desire. 
Amen. 


JESUS SAID.... 


Jesus said: Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Teach us humility, O Lord. Take away our 
pride, our arrogance and our selfishness, that 
Thy Kingdom may come. 


Jesus said: Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

We thank Thee that we do not suffer as 
those who are without hope. We bring to Thee 
all homes visited by death—-through war, 
through sickness, through age, through ca- 
lamity. Bless them all. 


Jesus said: Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 
© God, give us patience and forbearance 
without malice or hatred. Make us strong in 
justice, mercy and truth so that the nations 
may be thine. 


Jesus said: Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Make us ever ready to forgive, seeking no 

revenge, but only reconciliation and goodwi!! 
towards men. 


Jesus said: Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 

O God, make us single-minded, very pur- 
poseful, hating evil and loving good, so that 
walking in Thy way we may see the signs of 
The Presence 


Jesus said: Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called sons of God. 

OQ Lord, we would be among those ever 
seeking Thy pattern of life. Give us power to 
draw men together into brotherhood and 
friendship so that we may become Thy chil- 
dren and Thou our God 


Jesus said: Blessed are they that are persecuted, 
for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Our Father, we pray for all who are tor- 
tured or broken in body, mind or spirit for 
righteousness sake. Give them peace, confi- 
dence and rest in their souls) and make them 
brave. Grant them to know that they are the 
builders of Thy new world. Amen 
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Beyond Our 


Student Christians, like most of our world, are far 
surer of our questions, our doubts and dark places, 
our penitence—than of our Christian proclama- 
tion and victory, our triumphant assertions. We 
know far more about Lent these days than about 
Easter. A student wrote us this month, “Since I 
am in a period of doubt and vacillation about basic 
Christian tenets, the meaning of Easter isn’t clear 
to me at all...” He has most of us as companions. 


Yet these Lenten days of thoughtfulness have 
meaning only in Easter, in Resurrection and dec- 
laration of Christian certainty. Seven students 
have put down here their brief approach to the 


Easter Fact this year. 


LIFE TRANSMITTED 


a 1946 means a great deal more 
to me than Easter 1945 or 1944 or any 
other year. It used to be that Eastet 
was a happy and beautiful time,—and 
not much more than that. 


As I think about Easter now, I have 
a feeling of great humility but yet deep 
jov, for | know that Jesus Christ lived 
on earth so that we might know God 
and understand him as our Father. 
His death on the cross was part of his 
Messiahship. The purpose of Christ’s 
life on earth was to interpret God to 
us. When we know God, then we can 
come into fellowship with him, fully 
partake of his love, and become instru- 
ments tor doing his will. Thus we are 


enabled to enter into the Kingdom of 
God. 

[am still puzzled by the ideas that 
we are “saved by his blood” and “Jesus 
died for us.” But I do see clearly that 
lesus lived and that are 
saved by his life and teachings as thev 
bring us closer to God. Thus increased 
spiritual growth and greater fellowship 
with God can be the living results in 
my life of the 1946 Easter season. 

Ruth H. Saupe 
Morningside ‘47 


for us we 
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Lent— 
EASTER 


A PRESENCE TODAY 


Ws, Easter 1946 means that Christ 
conquered evil once and for all when 
he rose from the tomb. No matter how 
full of despair our world may be, we 
have assurance in this one great event 
that the evil and sin of the world has 
been overcome; not that evil does not 
continue to exist, but that the victory 
of good and righteousness is assured. 
Second, Easter 1946 means that my 
life has significance beyond its earthly 
experience. The end is not a return to 
dust, not an eternity in a_ formless 
Sheol, but a final union with God. In 
this life I taste of such union, but in 
the end it will be complete. Thus, all 
that has value in my life has that value 
because it will last forever; the good, 
love, and truth are not wiped out by 
death, but are mine for eternity. This 
God has shown his love 
to me through his Son. It is a love that 


is true because 


is full of tragic depth, yet of glorious 
victory. 


Third, Easter 1946 means that all 


the social struggles in which we are 


engaged are not futile but have eternal 
significance. This world is not the only 


city: there is the Heavenly City, too. 


In it the righteousness and justice that 


Photo by lid red 


we seek on earth are already realized. 
We can never give up our social re- 
sponsibilities simply because we cannot 
easily accomplish them. No, we have 
eternal truths to witness, God's 
love tor all men to share. Such is our 
motive and driving force. 

1946 that 
Christ is alive today. It is his presence 


Finally, Easter means 
we seek in worship, in the sacraments, 
in hearing his word read and expound- 
ed, in sharing our experience with one 
another. It is his service we render 
when we engage in works of good and 
love; when we join a picket line; when 
we help the needy and suffering; when 
we forget ourselves in all of mankind. 
find his 
presence. As the Russians answer that 
“Christ is 
“vea, he is risen indeed.” 
Richard Williams 
Union Seminary “47 


POWER FOR ATOMIC 
DAYS 


And in his service we also 


Faster greeting, risen — 


| whe is the greatest event in the 
the 
Following the dark days that filled the 


unfolding of Christian religion. 
little band of followers with deteat and 
despair, the Resurrection came as a 
climax to the lite of Christ. Death was 
vanquished and the promise of im- 
mortality given to mankind. 


One belief of Christians which 1s 
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conhrmed by the assurance of immor- 
tality is the supreme value of human 
personality. In 1946 it is comtorting to 
know that the fine minds and great 
hearts that sacrificed themselves to win 
World War II have not actually per- 
ished. The whole meaning of life be- 
comes clearer as we stand on the brink 
of a new era, made mighty by the im- 
personal hand of science, when we re- 
member that human nature was cre- 
ated in the image of God and is of 
supreme value to him. This means that 
within the mind of man there lies a 
potential power far greater than even 
the atomic bomb. If we can learn to 
open our hearts to God, if we can come 
to understand his will, that power will 
be manifest, and we need not be afraid 
to march on. 

In 1946 two roads lie before us: one 


the 


civilization, the other leads to world 


leads to ultimate destruction of 
organization, peace, and lite eternal. 
Easter has tremendous significance as 
we seek the right road. 
Jean Nau 
Wooster ‘46 


STAFF FOR DEVOTION 


FOR Easter has always 
been a symbol of hope and of new 
strength in men’s hearts as they felt the 
power of the redemptive love of One 
who so loved his friends that he lay 
down his lite that they might be saved. 
Easter 1946 comes with new power 
behind this age-old message, and a new 
urgency. Many are depressed in this 
critical time and do not know which 
way to look. It is my hope that those 
ot us who know the power of Easter’s 
message will help others this year to 
gain a taith in Christ’s ability to change 
men from their path of destruction. 
Further, I shall strive this Easter to 
deepen my personal relationship with 
God. As I re-read the story of how 
Christ faced the trials of his life, al- 
ways in prayerful association with his 
Father, | am ashamed of the little time 
am-content to spend seeking God's 
guidance for my life. No wonder | 
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have so tew victories like Easter! It is 
my conviction that as we students spend 
more time strengthening our spiritual 
lives, we find that the ideals of our 


youth—Easter ideals—will have tar 
greater lasting power in the days to 
come. 

Nan Doggett 


Barnard ‘47 
SHARE OUR EASTER 


oo HAs always symbolized, for 
me, new life. I remember, when I was 
quite small, how spring had never real- 
ly come until Easter Sunday rolled 
around. Somehow after that 
thing began to burst into bloom. It 
seems so fitting now, as I think of it, 
tor Easter to fall right at the opening 
of spring. It should be a joyous time, 
and more than that, it should right- 
fully signify new life. 


every- 


The resurrection ot Jesus has been 
the keynote of Easter celebrations. It 
means to us that man crucified the son 
of God but could not kill him. It does 
not matter to me whether or not Jesus 
actually rose from the dead, physically. 
What is so important is that even death 
could not destroy his lite and its influ- 
ence. That has lived on, and must live 
on in the very center of our souls. 

Easter 1946 finds the picture grave. 
We have crucified Christ again. We 
have tried to hold him in bondage, to 
drown out his voice by war, to entomb 
him in a vast and dark sepulchre. But 
have we succeeded? “Lo—he ts risen!” 
I say it with fear! Christ—risen trom 
the dead in 1946? He cannot live ex- 


and is he jp 


cept in human hearts, 
men’s hearts this year? 

If we really believe that there 
something to Christianity we canno 
face Easter in the typical blasé Amer. 
can fashion. For Easter is not just ap 
American day. It is for all God’s chil. 
dren wherever they may be. Unless we 
are stabbed with that realization we 
do not truly have the Easter spirit. We 
must be aware of the great need of the 
rest of the world, and being aware of 
it we must do all we can to meet jt 
Can Europeans believe in Easter thi 
year? It we know they cannot, ke. 
cause of our stony-heartedness, hoy 
can we? 

Is Christ still alive in the world? | 
believe he is. He is calling us to min. 
ister to the great needs of the world 
To me Easter 1946 is a challenge t& 
new life for Christianity through each 
one of us. Jesus still bids—‘Take yp 
your cross and follow me .. . tor lo,] 
have overcome the world.” 

Pegay Sinaley 
Ursinus ‘4 


EASTER: ADULT 
CHRISTIANITY 


MEANING OF Easter, 1946 can 


be summarized tor me in one word— 
hope: hope for a more just, mor 
peaceful world, and hope that Chris 
tian ideals will live, because the God 
of Christianity lives. 

Easter shows us, too, that the spint 
of brotherhood is not a weak, passiv 


thing: it 1s a positive force, capable of 
overcoming the force of evil exempl: 


Who the Writers Are 

Ruth H. Saupe is a social science 
major, her college is in Sioux City, 
lowa, and one of her good memories 
is NICC in 1945. Mary Ann Mattoon, 
in her last semester there in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1s vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Student YW, and has just put 
away her laurels as campus YW prest- 
dent. “Richard Williams 
from Chicago U, and at Union he's 
especially active in the Interseminary 
Movement. Jean Nau is a senior at 
her college in Ohio who has written 
us before about atomic magnitudes; her 


graduated 


notepaper with sprightly bird 


watermark is springish indeed. Nan 
Doggett, a sociology major, has a hus 
band in seminary and _ halt-claim on 
a small church in Brooklyn. Peggy 
Singley is Area One chairman in th 
Middle Atlantic SCM, offspring of a 
able Philadelphia pastor, and a_ las 
summer attendant at the famous Pres 
dents School in New York. Daw 
McGown at 19 is a Junior at Yak 
Chairman of Deputations of his SCN 
Moderator of the Connecticut Valle 
Westminster Fellowship Council, am 
is headed for foreign missions. 
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fed in the crucifixion of Christ. The 
significance of Easter for the individ- 
ual grows with him and with his 
Christian taith. Easter, 1946 has for me 
the significance that I have expressed, 
and much more that cannot be ex- 
pressed; this significance can be di- 
minished by quibbling over whether 
Christ was resurrected in body, or 
whether he appeared in spirit before 
the disciples. The meaning of his res- 
urrection lies not in whether or not 
he was resurrected in body, but rather 
in the fact that his spirit lives, and 
that he spoke truly when he said “Lo, 
| am with you always.” Easter is our 
symbol and assurance of this, and our 
basis for hope. 


Mary Ann Mattoon 
Nebraska ‘46 


CHALLENGE UNEQUAL- 
LED 


4 INSPIRATION ot Easter comes 
from the evidence that the spirit of 
Jesus Christ cannot be destroyed by 
death. | am not sure about the resur- 
rection of his material body, but that 
after all was but a shell; the spirit that 
Christ that 
first Easter and lives on today. 


was was resurrected on 

| have never fully known Christ and 
so do not completely understand Eas- 
ter. Easter the 
culmination of Christ's life, but rather 


stands not as great 
as the most important day of that lite. 
As he lived in Palestine almost 2,000 
vears ago, so he. lives throughout the 
world in 1946. 

As Christ’s disciples deserted him 
when he most felt a need of them, so 
[am ever deserting him for the world. 
But the Easter story tells us that, two 
days after his death, he rose from the 
dead as a proof that his life of love is 


indomitable. Thus we believe that his 


way of life can not be destroyed by 
the world. It stands as a great challenge 
to me to give my life wholly to Christ 
so that by his spirit and self denying 
love I may say with Paul “It is not I 
that live but Christ that liveth in me.” 


David J. McGown 
Yale ‘47 
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On the Meaning of the Whole 


Religion is always the search for the meaning of life: and the meaning of life must be 
found in terms of man’s relationship to his total world. Anything less than that results 
in a religion of idolatry, in the interpretation of life in terms of some subordinate center and 
source of meaning. The religious problem is therefore the ultimate issue in education. It is 
the question of how all of the various vitalities and interests of human existence are to be 
organized and integrated and how they are to be related to the whole of the world’s forces 
and possibilities. The religious problem is the problem of the meaning of the whole; but 
it is not a problem which can be solved in purely academic terms. It always contains a moral 
imperative. Men must seek to realize what they truly are; and they must seek to fulfill what 
they conceive to be the true meaning of their common existence. There is therefore a neces- 
sity of spiritual and moral commitment in every religious apprehension of the meaning of 


life. 


Lord,speak tome... 


A TESTIMONY OF DISCOVERY 


uP in a Chinese school, | 
shared the suspicion with which Chris- 
tianity was regarded there. The Chi- 
nese were very reluctant to have any- 
thing to do with Christians since the 
cut-throat business practices of toreign 
businessmen were inextricably con- 
nected with the word Christian. 

Thus when I came to this country 
hive years ago, my attitude toward re- 
ligion was, in general, the one which 
most people have toward fortune tel- 
lers. Religion to me was a refuge for 
the weak, to be shunned by anyone 
who wanted to be strong. In my first 
year in college I went to church quite 
regularly for the simple reason that 
everybody else went. Since I made no 
effort to learn what it was all about, 
I learned very little. 

jut in my sophomore year, through 
some extracurricular activities, I met 
our chaplain at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. that I had 
many opportunities to discuss with him 


From time on 
matters of religion, which by then had 
begun to interest me greatly. 

The first bombshell that hit me was 
the knowledge that the words of the 
Bible are subject to interpretation and 
that belief in everything in the Bible is 
not a prerequisite to being a Christian. 
This led me to strenuous months of 


thinking and questioning. Gradually 


Paul 
Huang 


I discovered, to my great surprise, that 
the basic things I had long believed in 
were also the beliefs of a Christian! 
So there I was a Christian, and ' 
not know it. 

A second bombshell was my discov- 
ery that with a Christian faith it was 
a lot easier to say “no” when tempta- 
tion says “yes” and disagrees with con- 
science. 

Since these discoveries, the growth of 
Christianity has been one adventure 
after another, each more interesting 
than the last. 

Paul Huang 
Rensselaer Poly ‘47 


We search the world for truth. We cull 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
And all old flower-fields of the soul: 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier 
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PURPOSE Your College 


by JOHN COLEMAN 


4 HOLLAND, long before the war, a 
Student Christian Movement 
group had discussed the question, 
“What, from a Christian point of view, 
is the purpose of the university?” but 
this discussion aroused no widespread 
interest. The pre-war Dutch student— 
much like the American. student—was 
quite unaware of the fact that the un1- 
verstty had or should have a purpose. 
Such questions could safely be left to 
the highly respected protessors! How- 
ever, the advent of the Nazis into Hol- 
land had two effects. The fact that 
among the first things the Nazis did 
was to attempt to take control of the 
universities greatly heightened the sense 
of self-importance of the students. For 
the first time many of them realized 
that students were important as such. 
Also the failure of the professors, except 
at Leyden, to put up any effective re- 
sistance, until forced to do so by the 
completely shattered 


small 


undergraduates, 
the prestige of the faculty. 

Then began one of the most glorious 
pages in the history of the university. 
Student resistance was so stubborn that 
the Nazis were forced to close the Dutch 
universities. About half the students 
were sent to labor camps in Germany; 
the rest disappeared, living “illegally,” 
moving from place to place without 
identification without —ration- 
books. Among there 
sprang up a widespread and vigorous 
discussion of the basis of the university. 
Why was it so important in the eyes of 
the Nazis? Why had it been betrayed 
by its senior members? Why had there 
been so many divisions in it? How was 
it to be rebuilt after liberation? 

An illegal monthly encouraged dis- 
cussion, out of which came two clear 
opinions. The Dutch university of the 
past had been too exclusively concerned 
with intellectual and professional mat- 
ters. Henceforth it must insure that its 


cards, 


these students 
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Is our campus religion really “liberal rationalism,” 
with only students and faculty able to change it? 


members be “responsible bearers of 
spiritual values.” Secondly, it was felt 
that students and faculty had been too 
much dominated by the philosophy of 
individualism. The university must be- 
come a truly organic community—a 
civitas academica. 

But this discussion was not peculiar 
to Holland. Students and professors in 
Germany, Switzerland, France, the 
United Kingdom, the USA, and Can- 
ada have raised the same and many 
related questions. 

The members of the French SCM 
have been especially conscious of the 


gulf between the university and society. 


The French university moves majesti- 
cally along on its highly erudite plane, 
exercising scarcely any observable ef- 
fect on the culture of society at large. 
The student community is ingrown and 
consequently spiritually unhealthy and, 
as in Holland, socially cut-off from the 
professors. The French SCM is experi- 
menting with study groups organized 
on professional lines which call in for 
leadership former members who are 
now out of the university and active 
in their professions. 


We Worship Rationalism? 


In Great Britain much of the think- 
ing has centered around the thesis of 
Arnold Nash’s The University and the 
Modern World (Macmillan, New 
York). Somewhat over-simplified, his 
main point may be stated as follows: 
On the whole, western universities in- 
stead of being neutral with regard to 
religion as they all claim to be, in fact 
propagate, usually unconsciously, a 
faith in what Nash calls “liberal ra- 
tionalism.” This is roughly a belief in 
the perfectibility of man and in inevi- 
table progress coupled with a worship 
(unconscious, of course) of science. 
The British discussion tends to sub- 


John Coleman 


stantiate Nash's thesis and to recognize 
that some of the implicit assumptions of 
the “liberal” teacher, which unwittingl 
are absorbed by the student, are ant: 


pathetic to a Christian view of life. kf 
is not surprising therefore that mam 


students who enter college staunc 
Christians find at the end of thet 
sophomore year that they are no longer 
such, yet they have no idea how 
happened! 

It was my privilege to lead a discus 
sion on precisely this point in a group 
of students at the University of Minne 
sota recently. Many felt that in mos 
of their courses the teaching militate: 


JOHN COLEMAN, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Hi 
graduate work in Princeton was in Mathe 
matics and Mathematical Physics; his Ph! 
thesis in Toronto University was entitle 
“Relativistic Quartum Mechanics.” He is om 
of the few humans who can discourse knov 
ingly on Einstein’s theory of relativity; but 
interests go beyond math to embrace histon 
philosophy and the Student Christian Mor 
ment. He was President of his SCM ¢ 
Toronto; is now a Traveling Secretary of th 
World’s Student Christian Federation, « 
rently visiting USA colleges. 
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against Christianity. All objected most 
to the type of professor who considers 
himself thoroughly unbiased and im- 
partial, yet by the tone of his voice and 
possibly unknown to himself, dismisses 
the Christian position whenever it pre- 
sents itself. In my experience Minne- 
sota is typical in this regard of both 
state and private colleges in the USA 
and Canada. 

The outcome of the British discus- 
sion is to emphasize the duty of all 
Christians in the university, whether 
they be student, faculty or administra- 
tion, to do all they can to insure real 
neutrality. This is to be accomplished, 
not by instituting a heresy hunt or 
inveighing against 
but by challenging every professor to 
make explicit those of his basic pre- 
suppositions which are relevant to his 
course and by attempting to insure that 


“godless colleges,” 


the main important positions—say, at 
the moment, Christian, Marxist and 
Liberal—are adequately represented on 
the faculty of the college or university. 


Make Campus Christian! 


“And what,” as the author of Eccle- 
siastes would ask, “is the conclusion of 
the whole matter?” 

It would be absurd for me to suggest 
that I can answer such a question. The 
problems we are raising are large and 
complex. Indeed, we are just learning 


“Realism and Idealism 


ore One Process’’ 

Yale's President to graduating class 
The educated person is one who sees 
that realism and idealism are by no 
means opposing forces; that the real- 
istic approach to a problem is simply 
the beginning of a process which is to 
be completed by an idealistic develop- 
ment. He studies the facts, sees them 
as they are and not as he wishes they 
were, interprets them according to his 
idealistic standard, favorable or unfav- 
orable, good or bad, and then proceeds 
to the elimination of the unfavorable 
and bad, to the fostering of the good 
and the favorable.. Only through the 
union of realistic vision and idealistic 
aspiration can the human race achieve 
the progress of which it is capable. The 
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how to raise them. Only now are Chris- 
tian students and faculty beginning to 
realize that God has a vocation for the 
university. It is our job to discover 
what that vocation is and to act in the 
light of the insights which we gradu- 
ally gain. The NICC committee on 
Religion in Higher Education has pub- 
lished a booklet (Higher Education and 
the Christian Heritage; available from 
the national or regional student coun- 
cils of either the YMCA or YWCA) 
which is basically useful to student and 
faculty groups studying these questions. 

I would like to see such groups all 
across the country earnestly seeking to 
discover what it means to be a Chris- 
tian student or professor. A useful dis- 
tinction can be made between a CAris- 
tian student and a student Christian. 
The latter goes to church occasionally. 
He may even sing in the choir or ve 
a member of the cabinet of the Chris- 
tian Association. His studies and his 
membership in the university, however, 
are unrelated to his Christianity. He 1s 
rapidly becoming a liberal rationalist. 
The Christian student conceives his 
period in the university as an oppor- 
tunity given him by God to deepen his 
understanding of God’s will and modes 
of activity. He seeks to follow St. 
Paul’s injunctions, “. . . by your new 
attitude of mind be transformed so that 
you can find out what God’s will is” 


essential quality of our Christian re- 
ligion is its idealism, the reconciliation 
of God with man; but there was never 
a more clear-sighted realist than the 
founder of that religion. 

The central purpose of the university 
in its education of youth is to effect 
such a union of realities with ideals. In 
classroom, library, laboratory, and in 
campus social life, we strive to see the 
truth, believing that through it we shall 
be set free, with greater capacity to use 
our learning for the welfare of our 
fellow-beings. This is the mission of 
the educated man. We echo the poet's 
prayer, “Make no more giants, God, 
but elevate the race.’ The world 1s so 
constituted that it will test to the last 
degree your loyalty to this ideal, your 
courage, your wisdom, your sense of 
right and wrong.—PREsIDENT CHARLES 
SEYMOUR. 


(Rom. 12:2) and “. . . you must not 
be children mentally. In evil be babies, 
but mentally be mature” (I Cor. 14: 
20). He is active in projects which will 
deepen the quality of university lite: 
so that all students will be torced to 
face the fundamental questions of indi- 
vidual and corporate life. And it is to 
the discovery of the bearing of his 
various courses on these questions that 
he devotes his main energy. 

sible 


God asks Adam, “Where are you?” 


In the first question in the 


Adam would have preferred not to 
face that question. He would have 
avoided it, if he could. Christians in 
the university have been evading this 
very question of God for many years. 
At long last some members of the Fed- 
eration are beginning to hear it. It 
means, “Why are you a member of the 
university? Are you doing my’ will 
where you are? Are you even conscious 
that I have a purpose for your college?” 
There is no area of our life into 
which God’s “Where are you?” does 
not penetrate. Only when groups of 
students and faculty in every univer- 
sity and college in the world take God's 
question seriously, attempting together 
to discover and fulfill the true purpose 
of higher education, will there appear 
in the present diversity a real univer- 
sity, capable of serving and guiding 
society according to God’s design. 


Friends Withdraw From 
CPS 


This month the Quakers, after four 
years, withdraw from sponsorship of 
the Civilian Public 
they have run for conscientious objec- 


Service program 
tors. They logically point out that 
March 2 is six months since V-J Day, 
wars end. Many hundreds of COs 
whose families or churches refused to 
support them were subsidized by the 
peace churches without complaint, as 
part of their witness. Camps and units 
have been creatively and democratically 
governed, in the main. The present and 
just-past generation of Christian stu- 
dents thanks, from its heart, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee (and 
other agencies which still continue in 
the program) for its unselfish record 
in CPS. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 

Young people, with one year ot college or equivalent in 
teaching or work experience, needed in Sacramento, Calit.; 
Hulett, Wyoming; Hammond, Indiana; Rio Grande, Ohio, 
and Harlem in New York City, June 26-August 9. Coopera- 
tive living, community service, manual labor, fellowship and 
worship. Individual pays trarfsportation and possibly living 
expenses ($40). Write: Summer Service Project Committee, 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Volunteer Service projects (maintenance plus $10 month- 
ly); summer work camps of various types throughout the 
United States (camper provides travel and maintenance ot 
approximately $35 month); rehabilitation projects in Florida 
and Puerto Rico. Write: Dr. M. R. Zigler, 22 South State 
Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


College and seminary students tor vacation church schools, 
surveys and young peoples work connected with local 
churches, serving miners, farmers, sharecroppers, migrants 
and workers in crowded industrial centers. Write: Dr. 
Thomas Tripp, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

College students tor Caravans and work projects under 
local pastors, social workers and state conference directors. 
Includes camp counseling, vacation church schools, com- 
munity recreation leadership, construction or repair of 
needed church and community buildings. Expenses paid. 
Write: Rev. Ralph Douglas Hyslop, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. 

Volunteers to compile overseas shipments of clothing and 
food from New York and Boston. Write: Christian Service 
Committee, 20 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. Gordon 
B. Halstead. 

Boston Summer Service Group—June 
Group conducts vacation programs in churches of Greater 
Boston, mostly in low-income areas. Workers serve as 
directors or teachers, according to training or experience; 
live on campus of Andover Newton Theological School; 
receive $200 for nine-week period. Write: Lillian B. Moesch- 
ler, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


22-August 23. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

Young people of 18-24 for six weeks’ work in_ local 
churches. Five training centers and areas of work: Eastern, 
Central, Northwestern, Southwestern and Pacific. Must 
have had leadership experience in local church youth work. 
Expenses paid. Write: Lester G. McAllister, 2700 Pine 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Lead and assist in urban and rural programs in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, North Dakota, Wyoming. Church 
settlements; work camps; rural missions; recreation pro- 
grams; vacation church schools. Most students pay own 
expenses. Programs of two to ten weeks. Write: Rev. Thomas 
van B. Barrett, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Y 


Caravans 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

Peace Caravans, work camps and social work projects, 
June 21-August 16; fee: $90; some scholarship aid. A Stu. 
dent-in-Industry group in Philadelphia and a Student-in. 
Cooperative project in Philadelphia or Minneapolis; both 
June 21-August 30; students earn at least enough to pay 
expenses: cost of room and board, $100. Institutional Service 
Units need men and women to work in mental hospitals 
and reformatories in Pennsylvania and New Jersey; mainte. 
nance plus $70 per month offered; fee: $10-$18. Mexican 
Service Projects June 20-August 20: fee: $100. Write: Betty 
Mansfield, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 

College and seminary students, tor work with migrants 
In 25 states, for part or all of summer season, May-October. 
Write: Miss Edith Lowry, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.; or, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 W. Adams Bouk. 
vard, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


LISLE FELLOWSHIP 
Eastern Unit, Finger Lakes Region of New York, June 7: 
July 19; Western Unit, Lookout Mountain, Colorado, Jul 


TO SUPPLEMENT “BOOK LEARNING” with first-hand 
the community; to prepare for effective Christian leadership 
ous fields; to deepen understanding of the meaning of the 
for our time, and to have the grandest summer ever—\ 
PROJECTS! 
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21-August 30. Purpose is the development of individuals 
through group experience in a variety of intercultural rela- 
tionships. The groups alternate weekly between community 
work and evaluation periods. Cost 1s according to financial 
ability. Write: Dr. Dewitt Baldwin, 71 W. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


College men and women, in settlement houses, children’s 
institutions and summer camps during vacation period, 8-12 
weeks, to supervise recreation, worship, crafts, music; assist 
house parents. Salary $40-$64 per month plus room and 
board. Write: Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

College and theological seminary students for parish work 
under supervision in industrial areas throughout the country. 
Write: Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, 327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


METHODIST CHURCH 

Methodist Caravans, each group comprising four students 
and an adult leader, to fulfill an 8-weeks’ itinerary among 
local churches, working with youth groups. Caravaners pay 


travel expenses to training center and return home; other 
expenses paid; no remuneration. Write: Rev. Harvey Brown, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Interracial. work camps, in scattered geographical locations. 
No remuneration. Write: Methodist Youth Fellowship, 81o 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE US. 

Vacation Bible School workers needed. Expenses and a 
small honoraium paid. Write: Joint Committee on Student 
Work, 309 Urban Bldg., Louisville 2, Kentucky. Dr. Harry 
G. Goodykoontz. 

Work for three months in national mission projects: 
Bible schools, Sunday schools, youth organizations, mainte- 
nance jobs on mission school campus. Room and board pro- 
vided. Scholarships $50 to $200 on basis of merit and need. 
Write: Dr. A. L. Roberts, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

Westminster Fellowship Caravan Teams need college 
men and women tor six weeks; caravaners pay travel to 
and trom training center; other expenses provided. Graduate 
women students as team leaders; modest honoraria. College 
men and women for eight weeks work-conferences: Detroit, 
Mich., and Morgantown, W. Va.; expenses paid in some 
instances. Write: Miss Margaret S. Crofoot, 1105 Wither- 


spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Young people in Youth Fellowship Conference; give lead- 
ership in recreational and musical program and teach a 
course on missions; New Brunswick, N. J. Expenses paid. 
Write: Rev. James Z. Nettinga, 156 Fitth Avenue, New 
York 1o, N. Y. 


YWCA-YMCA 
For information on the following projects write Fern Bab- 
cock, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.; or H. B. 
Ingalls, 347 Madisén Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.: 
Students-in-Industry. 
factories, live cooperatively in a central unit and study urban 
lite under the direction of a trained leader. For ten weeks 


Students secure jobs in shops and 


beginning late in June. Fee, $15. Groups open to students 
with no industrial experience; in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Hartford& Pittsburgh. An advanced group in Detroit. 

College Summer Service Group. In New York, tor seven 
weeks, beginning June 29. Students work in settlements, 
unions and other agencies and study urban life. Cost, $25- 
$200. Scholarships available. 

Leadership Training. Two Presidents Schools—in New 
York and Chicago—for six weeks. Officers and cabinet 
members of YWCA’s, YMCA’s and SCA’s enroll for six 
hours’ college credit in Columbia or Chicago University 
studying Christian faith and ethics and methods of Christian 
Association leadership. Cost, $175-$200. Scholarships avail- 
able. 

Student Legislative Seminar. Students will work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and study social and religious movements and 
their effect on federal government. 
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Truth—and consequence? 


PRO: Expand the Fraternity 
System! 


l RECEIVED My January copy of INTER- 
COLLEGIAN today, and to say the least 
I was dumbfounded by the attitude of 
the Editor on the problem of fraternt- 
ties on the post-war campus... . 

To give young men of college age 
an opportunity to live together under 
one roof with other students from all 
walks of life; to keep every member 
constantly aware of his first and fore- 
most responsibility while in college— 
academic or scholastic achievement; to 
teach the meaning of practical Christi- 
anity through a secret ritual based pri- 
marily on the teachings of the Bible; 
to give every member a feeling of 
security while away from his imme- 
diate family by living with other fra- 
ternity members on a brotherly basis; 
to give each member an opportunity, 
through cooperative planning and f- 
nancing, to participate in and learn to 
enjoy wholesome social activities; to 
give every member of the fraternity an 
opportunity to experience a well round- 
ed social as well as academic experi- 
ence while in college—these are the 
basic reasons why fraternities were or- 
ganized. 

I have lived in a college fraternity 
house for one year, during which time 
I have seen discharged veterans and 
17-year-old high school graduates take 
the fraternity oath together and become 
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North Dakota vs South Dakota 


Minnesota as Referee 


Recently we waved aloft a provocative clipping 
by E. B. White seconded by Clifton Fadiman. 
What these gentlemen said (INTERCOLLEGIAN, Jan- 
uary 1946) turns out to be genuinely a “red rag” 
before the eyes of fraternitarians. ‘‘A fraternity is 
the antithesis of fraternity,” declared Mr. White. 
To this assertion we have received assorted reac- 
tions: these three put the case well. (The man 
known in these pages as “Ed,” who started the 
controversy, beams upon both Dakotas, but even 
in this chilly springtime rather prefers the more 


northerly atmosphere. ) 


acclimated to civilian college lite in a 
way that never could have been pos- 
sible had not the fraternity system been 
alive on our campus. 

Yes, the fraternity does help to di- 
vide people into classes—the fraternity 
class of clean living Christian students 
whose main: desire while attending col- 
lege is scholastic achievement. 

If INrERCOLLEGIAN’s Editor feels that 
the bad, un-Christian feature of fra- 
ternities is the fact that every student 
cannot belong, the step toward solving 
this problem would be to build more 
fraternities on college campuses—or, 
to organize additional fraternities. 

Let live the Christian rituals of our 
fraternities, and help to promote and 
foster them. The need is not for aboli- 
tion, but for great expansion of the 
fraternity system. Fraternally yours, 

Gerry Tiffany, President 
Student Christian Association 


University of South Dakota 
Member Lambda Chi Alpha Frat. 


To have fraternity, must we give up 
fraternities? (Pictured is Cornell’s swank 
Chi Psi House.) 


CON: Abolish Fraternities! 


M.. WHITE presents a true indict. 
ment of the fraternity system when he 
points out that a “fraternity” is the anti- 
thesis of fraternity. For college traterni- 
ties stand for the principles of discrimi. 
nation, exclusion, prejudice, intolerance. 
Many or most who pledge themselves 
to the greek-letter houses are unaware 
that they will encounter the juvenile 
practices of hazing, and that, when 
issues arise, they will be told by the 
“brothers” what to do and what to 
think. Many pledges find that they are 
compelled to participate in functions 
and activities inconsistent with 
tastes or talents. It is here that one 
loses his spirit of independence, self 
reliance, and the treasured identity of 
a personality. 


Whether consciously or unconscious | 


ly, there rises from the fraternity poli 
cies of a quota system, exclusion, dis 
crimination, prejudice and intolerance, 
a caste system destructive to democracy 
on a college campus. 


An erroneous conception is held by 
many that frats rank high in scholastic 
achievement, while in truth the inde. 
pendent student body consistentl 
ranks above that of the greek-lette 
houses. 

Many fraternities even extend thet 
exclusion on the basis of religious faith 


Yes, numbers of Catholics are accepted. f 


but only on a quota system. It seems 
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that merely excluding Negroes and 
Jews isn't enough. 

On many campuses, 
progress has been nullified or lost be- 
cause of the self centered fraternity 
groups, Many men and women in col- 


democratic 


lege today will have places of leader- 
ship in the world of tomorrow; but 
can they help achieve “one world” of 
cooperation, when they are divided by 
snobbery and undemocratic practices? 
How can we practice on a world scale 
what we 
college campus? 

It is too late for the mere modifica- 


cannot even achieve on a 


tion or reform of the fraternity system. 
The only just and logical step is to 
abolish it. Fraternally yours, 
James B. Johnson, President 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
University of North Dakota 
President, Independent Students’ 
Association 


REFEREE: Look at all 
the Facts! 


| AM NOT A member of a fraternity 
and so everything that I say is an 1m- 
pression that is gained trom “outside.” 
On our campus those that remain out- 
side are relatively unaffected. 

But when we consider the abolition 
of fraternities, a lot of things must be 
weighed in the balance. It is hard to 
make a decision on the relative value 
ot frats, when one considers the evident 
good they do the small minority that 
are members, the evident approval by 
the university administration that their 
program has, the harmful effect they 
have on the lives of those who are 
rejected, and the atti- 
tude that they foster in their members 
toward social problems. There are of 


non-committal 


course many other factors on both sides 
which are brought up at every discus- 
sion of the problem. 

Much as I dislike the middle of the 
road position in any discussion I am 
forced to maintain that position here. 
Perhaps the INTERCOLLEGIAN could help 
us on this campus by presenting a few 
more facts on both sides of the fence 
from other campuses. 


Richard Sturges 
University of Minnesota “48 


MARCH, 1946 


Subtle Symphony for the Vocally Vociferous 
Or, Cut Your Vocal Chords on This 


(Do you remember the conference ditty, “Poisoning the Student 
Mind?” The author of that one offers this gem, along with 
the claim that it can be sung to the tune of “Clementine.’) 


If a pony at the same time tried to gallop East or West, 
It at meals all family members different food desires expressed, 
If a centipede had no legs that could ever quite agree— 
Oh how like our present ‘one world’ based on national sovereignty! 


If the mother grabbed the butter, and the father grabbed the bread, 

And the children, at their wits end, hid the jam beneath the bed, 

If the parents seized the tables, and the children sold the chairs— 
Oh what dignified resemblance to our present world affairs! 


Like a lot of crazy fingers quite unconscious of a wrist, 

Just like cells within a body that don’t know they coexist, 

Which is cancer, and no answer to the problem that we face, 
Which is how to grow together as a healthy human race. 


For our sins of isolation and recurring national pride, 
What we'll take is penicillin and some sulphanilamide 
Of a genuine repentance and decision to cohere 

In an internationalism based on love instead of fear. 


Chorus: 


(for first three verses) 


Oh how truly, how completely, 


How divinely asinine; 


We'll be lost and done forever 
If we wont learn to combine. 


Chorus: (for last verse) 


Oh how plainly history writes it! 
See how clearly writ the sign? 
That my future 1s your future, 


And your future lies with mine. 


—Anpoy Roy 


What Made the WSSF Drive 
Succeed 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. The recipe here for a successful 
WSSF campaign began with a 500 
calorie dinner, to which added 
a canvass of students and faculty, ad- 
vertisements in the Daily Kansan paid 


Was 


for by campus organizations, speakers 
in every organized house, daily articles 
in the Kansan, signs on the campus 
(some of the Burma Shave variety) 
and an auction of faculty members’ 
services to organized houses.—ROSALIE 
ERWIN. 


Resistance Movement Speaker 

COLBY COLLEGE, aterville, Me. Fran- 
cine Bouillon, a French student who 
was active in the Resistance Movement 
during the German occupation, spoke 


for the WSSF and helped to make real 
the need of European students. 


WSSF Auction 


FRIENDS Wichita, Kansas. 
Dolores Seem, auctioneer, began the 


big sale by having a box of fudge auc- 


UNIVERSITY, 


tioned off—dramatic fudge, evidently, 
tor the dramatics professor made it 
himself. Articles put up for auction 
ranged all the way from “philosophi- 
cal” popcorn to a lovely outline of the 
English Literature course offered by 
the professor herself. Among the serv- 
ices rendered was a_ splendid  shoe- 
shine by the biology professor. The 
greatest attraction of the auction was 
a “coke date” with the President of the 
school. All of these offers were well 
met and no one item brought less than 
two dollars.—JoE UEMURA. 
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the Way 


by MARGARET R. T. CARTER 


Part of India’s contingent of 500 to this 
country for study, this group examines 
“Living in the United States,” a useful 
booklet proffered by friendly YMCA wel- 
coming committee. These newcomers are 
graduate students in search of techno- 
logical knowledge and industrial skills. 


Sok THE American campus will be 
host—how good a one?—to a huge 
migration of students from other coun- 
tries. Already our guests are 5,000 Chi- 
nese, 3,000 Latin Americans, 200 Turk- 
ish students, and thousands more from 
other countries. But the nations plan a 
great enlargement of the exchange pro- 
gram, as yearly 500 Indian students, 
400 Iranians, and hosts of young peo- 
ple from Europe head for our univer- 
sities within the next several years. 


Indeed, the Educational and Cultural 
Organization of the UNO, soon to be 
established, has in its draft charter this 
reference: to “Assist the free flow of 
ideas and information among the peo- 
ples of the world through schools, unt- 
versities and other educational and re- 
search institutions, libraries, publica- 
tions and the press, the radio and the 
motion picture, international confer- 
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An informed account of the exciting foreign student ex- 
change program, by a State Department executive. |s 
Christianity in higher education ready for this challenge? 


ences and the exchange of students. .. .” 

New Version, Old Idea. 
times, student exchange was a com- 
monplace in Greece and Rome. There 


In classic 


were great pilgrimages of wandering 
students to the centers of learning in 
medieval centuries—to Rome, Padua, 
Bohemia. Here in America, since the 
Colonies were founded, students have 
gone to other lands to study—to unt- 
versities in England, France, Germany, 
Spain. 

But only in the last fifty years has 
the real importance of student exchange 
been recognized—that it not only bene- 
fits individuals, but brings whole peo- 
ples closer together in mutual under- 
standing. The best known program has 
been that of the Rhodes Scholarships, 
which since 1903 have enabled more 
than 1,000 Americans to study in Great 
Britain. Later, governments began to 
give financial aid to students unable to 
finance their own studies abroad. Thus 
under the Tsing Hua scholarships, es- 
tablished by China in rgtt out of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund, more than 
2,000 Chinese students have received 
United 
France, 


education the 
Britain, 


university 
States. Later, Great 
Germany, Spain and Japan offered off- 
cial aid for foreign students to study 
abroad. 

In 1919 the Institute of International 
Education, organized in New York, set 
out upon its program. It has persuaded 
more than 100 universities in the 
United States, and a similar number in 
Europe, to offer full scholarships tor 
exchange students—from 1920 to 1938 
approximately 2,500 students coming 
here, 2,357 Americans placed abroad. 
The plan of the Institute was especially 
significant in that it received the sup- 
port of so large a number of private 
institutions, each of which was willing 


to invest its own funds in the exchange 
of students. 

In addition, other private foundations 
like the Carnegie Corporation, Rosen- 
wald Fund, Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, have financed the study of sey- 
eral thousand foreign students in this 
country, and also sent hundreds of 
Americans to foreign countries for ad- 
vanced study and research. Rockefeller 
have International 
Houses in New York, Chicago and 


tunds provided 
Berkeley, each center representing near- 
ly two million dollars and housing hun- 
dreds of toreign students. 

In 1940 the United States Govern- 
ment began to supplement existing pri- 
vate programs for student exchange, 
soon placing sponsorship and_ subsidy 
under the Division of Cultural Coop- 
eration of the Department of State. 
There it now forms an integral part of 
the program of cultural cooperation, 
which is itself. the first organized at- 
tempt of the American people as a 
whole to seek understanding with the 
peoples of other nations toward a real 
and lasting peace. The Department of 
State works closely with educational 
institutions and commercial or social 
organizations in promoting the welfare 
of foreign students in this country, but 
so far as possible the conduct of the 
program is left in the hands of the 
colleges and the students. 

What Student Exchange Can Do. 
Cultural advantages of this great pro 
gram—and the far greater one in years 
to come—cannot be expressed in fig: 
ures. In one college, students were 0 
eager to benefit by the experience of 
foreign students that they organized 4 
series of informal meetings with them. 
After meeting a brilliant South African 
of Boer descent, one student declared: 
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“Before | met him and heard him talk, 
South .\irica was as remote to me as 
Mars; iaybe less real. I always thought 
that the problems we faced on my 
campus, or in my country, were differ- 
ent from those of anyone else. I never 
really believed ull now that other peo- 
ples might have the same problems, and 
that perhaps we ourselves could learn 
something from their efforts to solve 
these problems.” 

Of course campus guests from abroad 
gain most from their experience if fel- 


low students help them gain the fullest 
and broadest understanding possible of 
American life, problems, and customs.’ 
In turn, American students gain stiimu- 
lus from different viewpoints and ex- 
periences. 

One Latin American student who 
came to New York to study once told 


lThe Committee on Friendly Relations with 
Foreign Students (347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17) builds its program on this very et- 
fort, w.th active support by the Student Chris- 


tian agencies. 


me “I had read books about the United 


States, but I never knew any Americans 
betore. To go into American homes, to 
see the books people read, the news- 
papers, to listen to student d:scussions, 
all of these have brought us closer to 
the heart and spirit of the United States. 
Almost more important than my class 
room studies, these experiences will 
help me when I go back to my own 
country to interpret the United States, 
and to understand. We may disagree, 
but our disagreements will be friendly.” 


News of the World Student Christian Community 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


JAVA. “Fanatic and extreme Mo- 

hammedan elements exploit the cha- 
otic situation and without heeding the 
appeals of the nationalist government 
persecute the native Christians. 
The Dutch missionaries who tell us 
that story are the same men who plead 
for the liquidation of the colonial re- 
lationship. . . . The tragic situation in 
Java is largely due to the fact that the 
victorious nations have refused to 
shoulder their responsibility and have 
allowed a situation to develop which 
makes an equitable solution tar harder 
than it should have been. American 
Christians should certainly stand for 
Indonesian autonomy, but they should 
insist that everything possible be done 
to make sure that the new day in 
Indonesia does not begin with perse- 
cution and intolerance. And they 
should do all they can to back up the 
Church of Christ in Java at the most 
critical moment of its history.’—W. A. 
Visser Hoorr, in The Christian 
Century. 


SPAIN. A Spanish student pleads 
to the Federation, “. . . bring comfort 
to Spanish youth who for nine years 
have endured ferocious spiritual, moral 
and material tyranny. . . . Betrayed by 
their church, abandoned by all, their 
faith in God by the power of the Holy 
Spirit alone sustains their hope. 

Only law, justice and the spirit of 
treedom in Christ can change the pres- 
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ent atmosphere in Spain, and provide 
the necessary basis for understanding 
and peace among the people. .. . There 
are many students in Spain who hold 
to the faith and who at the cost ot 
their lives are ready to prevent another 
civil war and establish a more Chris- 
tian order of society. We ask for soli- 
darity with members of other church- 
es. 


NIGERIA. Plans are under way for 
a Church-Mission Education Author- 
ity to assume responsibility for operat- 
ing missionary schools. This develop- 
ment indicates emergence of African 
leadership and the social elevation of 
the Christian teacher. 


EDUCATORS TO JAPAN. Dr. C. 


W. Iglehart, professor of missions at 
Union Theological Seminary, has gone 
to Japan as educational consultant un- 
der General Dykes. General Mac- 
Arthur has invited a mission of 30 
educators to assist in gearing the edu- 
cational system to democratic princi- 
ples. 


RELIEF TO GERMANY. The Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has been re- 
fused permission by Washington to 
send relief supplies into the British 
zone, despite the willingness of British 
authorities to welcome goods, clothing 
and medicines. Sweden and Denmark 
are sending supplies into the British 


zones, as is heavily rationed England. 
The Lutheran petition was denied be- 
cause it would be irregular to send 
supplies into the British zone when 
we are allowing none to enter the 
American zone. John Dos Passos, re- 
porting in Life, says we already have 
lost the value of victory by our starva- 
tion policies. 


NEW ENGLAND. Boston Metho- 
dist students are promoting the sale ot 
“New World Trust Bonds” for the re- 
construction of Christian colleges in 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 


Campus to Court: forsaking Swiss class- 
rooms, Siam’s 20-year-old king returns to 
country and throne. 
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Guideposts to Effective Leadership 


A MESSAGE TO NEW OFFICERS 
In YMCAs, YWCAs, SCAs 


by ELEANOR FRENCH and R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


National Executive Secretaries o f 


(respectively) YWCA and YMCA 


Oe eal upon your new 
job! And welcome to the family of 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment officers across the country. 

Have you had time yet to stop and 
think what you've really gotten into? 
If only a conference of all officers were 
possible, when we could sit down face 
to tace and talk it through, together! 
Since this can’t happen, at least on a 
national scale, perhaps we can do the 
next best thing—use the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN to think together about some of 
the questions you are asking: 

“What must I do to be a good treas- 
urer or president?” An_ officer’s job 
within the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement is a three-fold one. It 
involves, first, carrying the specific du- 
ties of your ofhice with competence and 
in the spirit of the movement you 
serve. It involves also your taking lead- 
ership as a member of the cabinet, in 
determine 


helping Association 


what shall be its distinctive service as 


your 


a Christian Association to the students 
and the campus in the coming twelve 
And _ last, it your 
leadership in 


months. involves 


taking helping 


Christian Association take a responsible 


your 


and creative part in the life of our 
total national Movement, as an active, 
participating unit in a fellowship of 
gI4 groups. 

A big job? Certainly, and one which 
and 


may result in Association 


perhaps even the national Movement 


your 


itself being diflerent because you were 
elected to your particular job this year. 

How does one prepare for it? May 
we suggest five guideposts which in our 
judgment seem to mark the way to a 
year of effective, creative service: 
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Know Your Own Organization 

The local YMCA, YWCA, or SCA, 
is not the Student Government Asso- 
ciation, or a fraternity, or the Chamber 
of Commerce. But what is distinctive 
the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement? It is not difficult to 
put our finger on some of our charac- 
teristics. We are a movement primarily 
of students, in which students carry 
the ultimate responsibility for the poli- 


a bo ut 


cies and program locally, regionally 
and nationally. We are a_ student- 
faculty fellowship. We are inclusive of 
persons of all races and nations. We 
are a democratic movement. We are 
campus rather than community or off- 
campus centered. We are an ecumeni- 
cal movement welcoming into our fel- 
lowship all who accept our purpose. 
We are a Christian movement. We are 
not a church, but regard ourselves 
within the fellowship of those who 
comprise the Church Universal. We 
encourage our members to become vig- 
orous, eflective churchmen. We are not 
only a national but a world-wide move- 
ment—part of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the World’s 
YMCA and YWCA. 


sut to be able to describe ourselves 
somewhat glibly, as we might repeat 
the scout oath, is not enough. To those 
who would take seriously the business 
of making history in a local Association 
in 1946-47 the facts of our nature as a 
movement will need to be studied and 
reflected upon with imagination. More- 
over, he who would be worthy to have 
a part in history must himself know 
history. For an ofhcer this means not 
only knowing what our Movement is 
today, but the story of how we have 


become what we are. How have the 
various generations of college students 
over the past 75 years struggled to 
build a movement which would help 
them understand and try to live the 
Christian faith in their own particular 
day? For their insight here, make the 
September, 1945 INTERCOLLEGIAN your 
text book, along with the first chapter 
of the Program Book by Fern Babcock. 
Then you may want to tackle Clarence 
P. Shedd’s pamphlet 4 Century of Stu- 
dent Christian Initiative or his book 
Two Centuries of Student Christian 
Movements. 


Know What Year it Is 

This is even harder! It involves not 
only knowing the events which are on 
our Student Christian 
Movement calendar but the 
events which form the backdrop of all 
we do. Our own calendar will include 


Association 
world 


area conferences, the regional summer 
conferences, the July NICC meeting 
and the 1946 NICC Assembly at 
Christmas-time. In all of these your 
Association will have a stake and we 
hope a significant part to play. 

The backdrop of world events? In 
proportion as we seek to understand 
them and discover their meaning tor 
our Association work will our program 
and activity be relevant. The secon¢ 
year in the atomic era—the second 
year of UNO—the continued struggles 
of men for full employment, for equal 
ity of opportunity regardless of race. 
the quest of the returning Gls for jobs 
and education and a place to live, ever 
man’s quest for meaning and_ purpos 
in life. 

Know, also, the needs of students on 
your campus. This takes thought, an¢ 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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imagination and hard work. What new 


needs arc there? What continuing 
needs? \Which of these is the Christian 
Association equipped by its character 
and resources to meet? Which could 
better be met by some other group? 


Claim the Heritage Which Is Yours 

Does the job seem too big as it rolls 
up? That’s the fact—it is always big- 
ger than any of us. But there are re- 
sources of various kinds we can claim. 
First, in your Association files or at 
regional and national headquarters are 
numerous The Cabinet Work 
Book and the Program Book are two ot 
the most useful. Second, you aren’t the 


aids. 


only vice-president or secretary in the 
country. At least goo people hold your 
same office: in other words, you are 
part of a close fellowship of students 
extending over our nation and even 
around the world. Finally, to those 
who try to serve Him with heart, soul, 
strength and mind, God gives of His 
endless resources beyond our imagin- 
ing. 
Be Yourself 

This guidepost represents the start- 
ing point for each of us. No matter 
how effective you may be as an officer 
or how the 
strengthened as a result of your lead- 


much Association 1s 
ership your greatest contribution this 
year to the people who make up the 
Association and to the campus is you. 
This can happen only as you begin by 
being yourseli—your best self, your 
honest self, not what people think you 
are or you might like to be, or think 
you should be. 

Have you fooled yourself in accept- 
ing this office, imagining you are two 
people? Have you accepted campus 
jobs enough for two? Then, be your- 
selt and make some clear choices! Have 
you thought you were interested in the 
Christian Association only to find when 
you accepted the office that it is the 
honor and prestige that you really like 
instead? Honor to you if under these 
circumstances you move aside and let 
the job be filled by someone who can 
bring to it all he has. 

Beginning where you are, may each 
one of you, in fulfilling your particu- 
lar role in the Association and in the 
Student Christian Move- 
ment, grow and help others grow in an 


Association 


understanding of what it means in 
1946-47 to serve the living God. 


MARCH, 


1946 


LPP 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


New ENGLANpD: O-At-Ka, Lake Sebago, Maine, 
June 17-23. 

YORK: 
14-21. 
ATLANTIC: Kanesatake, Spruce Creek, 

Pa., June 10-17, 

Tue Soutru: Highland Lake, N. C., June 2-8. 
Blue Ridge YMCA, N. C., June 8-13. 
GENEVA: Lake Geneva, Williams Bay, Wis., 

June 5-12 and June 15-22. 

SoutHWeEsT: Hollister, Mo., June 22-28. 
Estes Park, Colo., 
10-20 and June 20-25. 
Paciric SourHwest: Asilomar, Cal. Probably 


New Silver Bay, New York, June 


THI 


Rocky MOovunrTAINs: June 


June 21 or 22, for six or seven days. 
Paciri Seabeck, Wash., 
22-29. 
NOTE: The Blue Ridge Conference is open 
to white men only; all other conferences in- 


NorTHWEST: June 


clude men and women students without dis- 
tinction as to race or color. 


This Is College, ’46 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel 
Hill. “This army of veterans trying to 
get into school has us snowed under 
till we hardly know where we stand. 
This university could easily multiply 
the highest pre-war enrollment by five 
between now and fall if it could take 
that many. 

“The flood of greatly matured and 
serious-minded vet students is the big- 
gest challenge we have ever faced in 
Association work, and I hope we are 
wise enough and able to do what 
with them. 
now, and 


should be done for and 
1,566 vets are registered 
hundreds are applying for entrance 
next term. Less than half of our 430 


‘marrieds’ were unable to get housing 


and had to leave their wives back 
home. —HARRY COMER. 

Loan Repaid After 20 Years 
NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL, YWCA, 


New York, N. Y. Twenty years ago 
the National Student Council lent $100 
to a European student on the West 
Coast, the sum to be repaid at her con- 
venience. The other day a check for 
$150 appeared with a gracious note of 
thanks for help given so long ago. 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
~< 


~ 
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Speaking for a New Spoke 
in the NICC “Wheel” 

Your NICC issue of last September 
was a corking job! It seems to me that 
you struck a fine balance between in- 
formation, ideas and inspiration. 

I notice on the cover a compass of 
points on the horizon touched by Chris- 
tian faith. It seems to me that there is 
one new cause in our Christian life and 
that is relationship with those of other 
faiths. Even while missionary activity 
continues (and I believe in it) there is 
a demand in this age of the search for 
“One World” for conference and shar- 
ing and for justice, amity, understand- 
ing and cooperation among those who 
believe in God. Such an enterprise does 
not have proselytization among its ob- 
jectives. Realizing that for a long time 
to come there will be adherence in dif- 
ferent religious groups, I think it is 
mandatory to create better understand- 
ing, less prejudice and hostility, more 
good will, and active practical coopera- 
tion. I beg you to include it in the 
points on your compass from this time 
on! EVERETT R. CLINCHY 


Are We Slipping? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Your mazine is not as good as it was 
formerly. I think it has slipped in in- 
terest and campus contact and 1s too 
much World Missionary news. Let's 
get our feet on the ground and be prac- 
tical again. 

—A LONG-TIME SUBSCRIBER 

Have we done better this time ?—erp. 


Money and Crisis 
GENEVA, Switzerland, Dec. 15, 1945. We 
are awaiting $18,000 from the USA. As 
soon as received, we will use $1,500 to 
provide a staff member for the revived 
Czech SCM. And 


$5,000 to China for urgent immediate 


we will transmit 
needs. And $5,000 each will go for re- 
construction needs of the French and 
Dutch movements; and also, we will be 
able to proceed with plans for the meet- 
ing of the General Committee of the 
WSCF in Europe in August, 1946. But 


the treasury is empty... . 
ROBERT MACKIE 
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Sunday morning discussions cn “Humen Relations’ and “Labor Relations” keep the Y 
members up to date in these areas. 


Old Enough to Vote? 


GSCW students prove their mettle as their 
state grants franchise to 18-year-olds. 


4a GEORGIA 18-year-olds may vote. And 
on this campus the newly entranchised 
18-21 year olds are preparing them- 
selves to vote intelligently on their first 
trip to the polls this tall. 

Georgia State College tor Women 
stands_in the historic city of Milledge. 
ville, where the 1,200 students live 
‘mid lovely ante-bellum houses and old 
Southern cultural and_ political tradh- 
tions. But many of todays GSCW 
girls have thoughts and ideas as new 
as tomorrow, and the city 1s one of the 
focal points of much of the thinking 
ot the New South and the wide-awake 
southern girl. 

Our students are keenly interested in 
our own College Government Associa- 
tion: 857 of the student body voted 
in the recent general election of campus 
leaders. 

And _ there 


government. GSCW students, among 


is real interest 1n_ state 
others in the university system, sup- 
ported Ellis Arnall in his campaign 
tor the governorship last fall. Our in- 
terest in the outcome was real—tor the 
preceding political regime had used 
dictatorial power to remove our col- 
lege trom accredited lists. 

Our League of Woman Voters or- 
ganization was the first college leaguc 
organized in the state, and the first in 
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the nation to include voters 18-21 years 
of age. Last year the League joined 
with others in state campaign for 
revision of the state constitution and 
abolition of the poll tax. Both fights 
were won. 

Much of the interest and experience 
in political issues is a result of the 
work of the YWCA on the campus. 
Besides a regular weekly meeting with 
discussions, talks, torums and_ panels 
on outstanding issues, three special in- 
terest. groups are in operation. The 
Affairs 
each week at supper to keep informed 


Current interest group mects 
on the trend of events. They keep in 
touch with issues as these arise in na 
tional elections, compulsory military 
training, Full Employment Bill, Presi- 
dent Truman and his cabinet, Ameri- 
can foreign policy and steps in 


These 


often end with the suggestion “write 


world organization. meetings 


your Congressman.” The other interest 


groups emphasize Human Relations 


and Labor Relations. Over Sunday 


morning breaktasts of pancakes and 
syrup, these have discussed post-war 
strikes, wage disputes, Labor-Manage- 
ment differences, legislative measures 
proposed to regulate labor, the FEPC, 
Indonesia's 


the Palestine question, 


fight for freedom, and Japanese-Amer- 


ican evacuation. These groups hay 
fostered further study and hay: deep. 
interest in the world jp 
which we live, for the members realize 


ened our 
that the pattern set for the coming 
world is of primary importance to ther 
as individuals and as world citizens. 
Her new right to the ballot has 
added greatly to each girl’s interest jp 
state and national government. It ha 
given a sense of reality to present par. 
ticipation and to plans tor post-colleg: 
work. 
Helen Matthews 
GSCW ‘47 


Recipe for YMCA Menu 

HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Ohio. The 
YMCA Cabinet Retreat was a “jumble 
of ideas threawn together, mixed thor. 


oughly, seasoned with good judgment 


and the true Christian attitude. The re. 
sult was an appetizing menu for the 
coming year’s program. LEAT#H. 


ERS. 
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Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Under the Columbia University 
Summer Session 


July 8 to August 16, 1946 


Three-week terms: July 8 to 26, and 
July 29 to August 16 


Religious Education: 
S. Elliott: Personal Counselling 
Clarence P. Shedd: Religion in Higher 
Education 


Wesner Fallaw: Church Edueation 
W. C. Bower: The Bible in Contem. 
porary Religious Experience 


and other 


Presidents’ School for SCM Leaders: 


E. Aubrey: Introduction to the 
Christian Faith 

Liston Pope: Christian Theory and 
Action 


R. Elizabeth Johns and Statt: Leader- 


ship in the Student Christian Move- 


ment / 

(( redit applies on A.B. dearees mm 
most colleges) / 
Bible, Ethics, Philosophy, Theology: | 
Aubrey, John Knox, Reinhold | 
Niebuhr, J. MeNeill, Samuel } 
/ Terrien, Paul Villich, and others. | 
Address: | 
/ Director of Summer Courses | 
) Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway 
/ New York 27, N. Y. | 
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Busy Berkeleyans 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Cal. YWCA girls go weekly to local 
military hospitals to entertain the men 
and pul on parties for them. ...A 
religious discussion group which meets 
once a week at luncheon has been in- 
spired with the great need tor overseas 
relief. Already two evenings have been 
set aside when girls come with articles 
of food, clothing and school supplies to 
pack for mailing to Italy. . . . Quiet 
Day, an every-semester event at the 
UC. YWCA, was held Sunday, Janu 
ary 27, for most of the day. Starting in 
the morning with a brief explanation, 
a short chapel is held every hour, inter- 
spersed with tree periods of music and 
quiet periods tor thought or read- 
ing... . An active part has been taken 
by the Public Affairs group on_ the 
State F.E.P.C. campaign, sending tele- 
grams to representatives and aiding in 
preparation of precinct workers’ ma- 
terial. Representatives were sent to the 
Statewide Emergency Legislative Con- 
ference at which this and other vita! 
problems were discussed.— Joy DROBISH. 
With the return of two of its staff 
members from military govern- 
mental service, and with a thousand 
veterans now on the campus, the Unt- 
versity of Calitornia YMCA is mak- 
ing rapid strides in returning to a tull 
peacctume program.  Student-taculty 
discussions have been reestablished in 
which all students, especially veterans 
and married couples, take active part. 
Interest 1s high in social and political 
action. In November a delegation at- 
tended the State CIO Convention. In 
the early part of January, the Cabinet 
sent three delegates to the Statewide 
Emergency Legislative Conterence in 
Sacramento. The cabinet has also been 
taking action on the poll tax and 
FEPC.—JouUN BURLESON. 


Active YWCA at Talledega 


TALLEDEGA COLLEGE, Talledega, Ala- 
bama. In the field of social service, 
our YWCA is working in five com- 
munity churches, as Sunday School 
teachers, and helping in the community 
library. Our Girl Reserves group is 
planning a program in first-aid in- 
structions.—MYRTLE COLEMAN. 
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CAMPUS 
DATELINES 


News of the Student Christian Association Movement 


Goat Aids Clothing Drive 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Odhto. 
When students came out of chapel they 
were greeted by a goat and five stu- 
dents with a sign saving “This goat 
coughed up three shirts. What can 
you cough up for the clothing drive?” 
The following poetry (?) on throw- 
aways was also helplul: 
Have vou got old clothes, 
Old clothes to spare? 
Have you got old clothes, 
Old clothes to share? 
Got to send them trom the New World 
to the old World. 
So the Lord won't lose his children in a 
cold world. 
Now the Golden Rule 
Apphies to you. 
Look inside that trunk, 
And closet too. 
From their head to toes. need vour 
clothes 
Oh brother, hear their pray’r, 


Hlave vou vot old clothe 


Old clothes to spare 


Present Atom Control Petition 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Lours, Mo. 
A representative of the Campus “Y” 
will go to Washington to present a 
petition to the Senate Committee on 
the Control of Atomic Energy. The 
four principles of the petition drawn 
up by students are: adequate public 
hearings, definite control of any board 
set up, no restrictions on dissemina- 
tion of basic scientific information and 


cooperation with controls set up by 


UNO. 


Discuss Race Discrimination 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Ohio. The 
YMCA held a series of discussions on 
the race problem, the climax ot which 
was a meeting under the leadership of 
colored students, to discuss the problem 
of the administration’s hesitancy to 


adopt the policy of allowing colored 
students to reside in University 


tories. SOOTT LEATHERS. 


Discuss Soviet-- U. S. Relations 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Il. 
Frederick S. Radkey, protessor ot his 
tory, discussed Soviet-American rela- 
tions at an all-YWCA_ membership 
meeting. Four students presented pa- 
pers dealing with historic background, 
problems tacing the two countries, re- 
ligion and points upon which we can 


cooperate. 


Poll Opinion for Religious 
Conference 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Kopt will be the speaker at Oberlin’s 
annual Religious Conference. To dis- 
cover the most vital religious problems 
of Oberlin students, the committee 
submitted the following questions to 
all students: 


What more is mecessary as motivation. tor 
action than the acceptance of Christian prin- 
ciples? Hlas prayer outgrown its usefulness? 
I, Christiamity internationally practical? Has 
science debunked a belict in God and im- 
mortality? Are the principles of Jesus enough, 
without his personality? Can Christianity tr- 
umph in the world without denominations 
being umfied? Are reason and faith compati- 
ble? Is either suthcient by itself? Can Christi 
anity work as a unifying force to save civiliza- 
tion? Are Christian religion and behavioristic 
psvchology compatible? Is faith in God alone 
a sufhicient basis tor happiness when the every- 
day tramework otf life is shattered? What 
moral standards does the Christian” religion 


~ 


demand 


Make Joke Scrapbooks 
WAYNE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Wayne, 
Nebraska. The making of “joke- 
scrapbooks” is under way tor the vet- 
erans hospital in the city. 
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Advisory Board Luncheon 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Palo Alto, Cal. 
The Stanford YWCA Cabinet was en- 
tertained at a luncheon in the home 
of Dr. Donald T. Tresidder, president 
of the university, by Mrs. Tresidder 
and the YWCA Advisory Board. The 
purpose of the luncheon was to better 
acquaint the Cabinet with the Advisory 
Board and to further closer cooperation. 
Future meetings may take the form 
of informal teas at the homes ot ad- 
visers or be regular meetings in the 
Y rooms.—PAT WHITMORE. 


Publish Handbook 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE, Chico, Cal. Un- 
der the capable direction of president 
Junella Luckinbill, the SCA has spon- 
sored several dinners featuring good 
fun,’ gaity and topics in which alert 
Christian students find a_ challenge. 
Among the services the SCA performs 
for Chico-Staters is the annual publica- 
tion of the Student Handbook, a com- 
pilation of information on campus or- 
ganizations and a list of students and 
faculty in roster form.—KATHRYN NEL- 
SON. 


Study the Bible 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, Cal. 
To emphasize our Christian heritage, 
two Bible study classes have been held 
each week of the quarter—a Christmas 
chapel service for the student body 
was sponsored by the SCA. During 
“finals” week, chapel “quiet 
hours” were held under the leadership 


noon 


Pasadena Junior College Weekly 


“Sometimes: | think your folks don’t like me.” 
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of various students. In the field of so- 
cial responsibility, a  student-faculty 
panel on conscription was held and at- 
tended by over one hundred students. 
The SCA also sponsors a Cosmopolitan 
Club, made up of members of all the 
different racial and national groups 
represented on campus. The SCA aids 
the community by assuming the re- 
sponsibility of managing a mountain 
cabin used by many groups.—PHYLLIs 
JOHNSON. 


Ys Guests of Hillel 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Colum- 
bia, S. C. The Hillel Society invited 
YMCA and YWCA Cabinet members 
and the officers of other religious or- 
ganizations to participate in their regu- 
services.—LUDY 


lar Friday evening 


MARTIN. 


Should Married Women Work? 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, lowa City, la. 
The YWCA Major in Marriage Com- 
mission presented a panel discussion on 
the question, Should women work af- 
ter marriage? 


Focal Point 

lowa City, lowa. “As Chairman of the 
Student Executive Committee of our 
Religious Emphasis Week I'd like to 
report tremendous interest in that event 
on the Iowa State campus among stu- 
dents and faculty. One of the real ac- 
complishments of the week was to 
focus the attention of the university on 
the place of religion in education and 
life. —-HELEN E. ZIMMERMAN. 


End Favor to Discriminatory 
Colleges 

Albany, New York. Senator Friedman 

introduced a bill in the New York Sen- 

ate to deny tax exemption to colleges 

discriminating agaist prospective stu- 


dents because of race or creed. 


Discuss Labor und Capital 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, 
Ky. 
the YWCA conducted a series of three 
meetings on Labor and Capital. The 


The Upperclass Commission of 


series opened with Sam Caddy of the 
United Mine Workers speaking on 
“Why We Are Having Strikes.” W. T. 
Rainey, Associate Editor of the Herald- 
Leader, spoke on “Capital's Side.” The 
series concluded with a panel on “Stu- 
dents Look at Labor and Capital.” 


Work Acquaintance Tour 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Northern Ohio 
Area YWCA conference was a © Work 
Acquaintance Tour” held in Cleve. 
land, Ohio. Plan grew out of experi. 
ence in the Student-in-Industry proj. 
ects. Dr. C. V. Thomas, president of 
Fenn College and general secretary of 
the Cleveland YMCA, welcomed the 
group. Miss Mary Shaufiler of the 
USES spoke on “Problems Confront. 
ing the Woman in Industry Today”. 
Mr. Louis Hohn of the CIO, on “Legis. 
lation Concerning Women in_ Indus. 
try.” In the afternoon the group visited 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
and radio station WHK. The students 
learned of personnel policies of the 
watched operators put 
through local and long distance calls, 


company, 


and viewed the general offices and mv. 
seum. At station WHK, studios, new; 
room, lounges, and control rooms were 
seen, and the mysteries of television 
explained.—LILAMAY WALKDEN. 


Presbyterian College 
of 
Christian Education 
Affiliated with 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
A STRATEGICALLY LOCATED SCHOOL 


Provides 
graduates preparing for Church Vocations in 
Christian Education, Missions, Sccial Work 


THE TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM LEADS 
TO THE M.A. DEGREE 


For Information Address 


PRES. J. HARRY COTTON, Pu.D. 
832 Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


professional training for college 


VETERANS! 


It 1S none too soon for Ver: 


erans to begin making a 


rangements to. enter th 
Seminary the Spnn 
Quarter, which opens of 


March 25. Send for appl 


cation blanks and _ catalog. 


The Chicago Theological Seminar 


Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Prestdent 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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PRAYERS OF THE 
FREE SPIRIT 


Compiled by 


STEPHEN FrITCHMAN 


Illustration by 


RocKWELL KENT 


A collection of prayers and 
meditations seeking to express 
through the medium of prayer 
concerns which are the deepest 
aspiration of forward looking 
Christians. Designed particu- 
larly for use by young people 
in planning their own worship 
services. $1.00 


WE PLAN OUR 
OWN WORSHIP 
SERVICES 


WINNIFRED WyYGAL 


The act and art of group wor- 
ship. A new and revised edi- 
tion of a pamphlet that has 
been. widely used by young 
people in developing and 
conducting services of wor- 


ship. $1.00 


The Woman's 
Press 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma’s President George L. Cross looks on (left) as Miss Sipuel shakes hands with 

Bob Blackstone, undergraduate chairman of the university Race Relations Committee. The 

others are: (next to President Cross! Dr. W. A. Bullock of the NAACP, and Editor R. 
Dunjee of the “Black Dispatch.” 


FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


Norma, Okla. Miss Ada Lois Sipuel 
was refused admission to jim-crow Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma law school on the 
basis of color. Miss Sipuel is an honor 
graduate of Langston University, Okla- 
homa; and she’s a Negro. 

“Y" Race Relations 
were on hand to conduct Miss Sipuel 


Members of out 


to a luncheon in her honor, attended 
by Dr. G. L. Cross, university presi- 
dent. A student forum was held on 
“Equal Education” two days after Miss 
Sipuel’s application. Many “Y” mem- 
bers are leaders ot the Student Forum 


group. 


Dr. Cross replied to Miss Sipuel’s 
request as tollows: 

“Dr. Roy Gittinger, dean ot admis- 
sions, has examined your transcript 
from Langston university finds 
that you are scholastically qualified for 
admission to the Law School of the 
University of Oklahoma. However, I 
must deny you admission tor the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“1. Title 70, sections 452 to 464, 
inclusive, of the Oklahoma statutes of 
1941 prohibits colored students from 


She’s suing, but she’s not mad at him. 


attending schools of Oklahoma, in- 
cluding the University of Oklahoma, 
and makes it a misdemeanor for school 
ofhcials to admit colored students to 
white schools; to instruct classes com- 
posed of mixed races; to attend classes 
composed of mixed races. 

“2. The board of regents has spe- 
cifically instructed the president of the 
University of Oklahoma to refuse ad- 
mission to Negroes, giving as a basis of 
their decision the statutes of Okla- 
homa.” 

The National Association tor the 
Advancement of Colored People is tak- 
ing the case into court. The object of 
the suit is to force the state to allocate 
tunds tor an accredited Negro univer- 
sity in all fields applied for, or to admit 
Negroes to the state university. Even- 
tually the case may be carried to the 
supreme court, although its similarity 
to the Lloyd Gaines case (Missouri, 
1939) makes it possible that the dis- 
trict court will cite that decision, Mr. 
Dungee of the NAACP said. Gaines 
won his case. 

Bill Epperson 
University of Oklahoma ‘46 
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